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Lloyd  T  .Carmichael,  Editor 


JT  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
to  welcome  to  the  Society  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred 
members  who  have  joined  with  us 
in  1953,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  their  enthusiasm  is  not  just  a 
passing  fancy,  but  that  they  will  remain  with  us  for  years,  that  we  may  all 
derive  joy  from  a  mutual  association,  coupled  with  an  endeavour  to  conserve 
those  elements  of  wildlife  which  are  the  natural  heritage  of  the  prairie. 


Each  member  of  the  Society  has  a  definite  function  to  perform.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  sending  accounts  of  nature  observations  or  ideas  in  relation 
to  conservation  to  the  Editor’s  desk.  The  “Blue  Jay”  can  only  be  as  good  as 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  contributions  received  by  it  .  Do  not  leave  this 
for  the  other  “fellow”  to  do.  That  is  your  prerogative.  Exercise  it  often. 
Send  material  to  me  anytime  when  the  incidents,  observations  and  ideas  are 
fresh  in  your  mind.  And,  please  do  not  forget  —  clear  photographs  to 
illustrate  your  remarks  are  always  welcome. 


We  are  very  pleased  to  know  that  the  members  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Archaeological  Society  have  expressed  their  intention  to  affiliate  with  us,  and 
to  share  with  us  their  interesting  and  instructive  articles  which  hitherto  have 
been  published  in  the  “Spade  and  Screen.”  I  feel  confident  that  the  tentative 
arrangements  made  between  the  Regina  members  of  our  executive,  and  the 
executive  of  the  Archaeological  Society  will  be  approved  and  finalized  at 
our  annual  meeting  next  October. 


At  this  time  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  George  Ledingham  for  relieving  me  of 
the  duties  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  took  over  this  work  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  our  last  issue  and  has  carried  on  ever  since.  With  the 
increasing  numbers  of  members  and  the  hours  of  extra  time  that  it  involved, 
I  found  that  this  work,  coupled  with  that  of  the  editor,  was  a  little  bit  too 
much  for  one  to  do.  At  Dr.  Ledingham’s  insistence,  this  arrangement  is  to  be 
considered  only  a  temporary  one,  until  final  arrangements  are  made  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  By  the  time  you  get  this-eopy  Dr.  Ledingham  will  be  off 
for  a  two  months’  holiday  ...  so  send  all  money  and  subscriptions  to  my 
address  as  usual.  All  matter  for  publication  will  still  be  sent  to  my  address, 
at  1077  Garnet  St. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Brief  to  be  presented  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Life,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  twenty- 
five  hundred  word  report  which  is  just  now  being  prepared  in  finished  form. 
It  deals  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner  with  the  major  problems  of  rural 
life  relevant  to  the  work  of  this  and  affiliated  societies.  It  is  not  only  educa¬ 
tional,  but  inspirational.  It  is  my  hope  that  mimeographed  copies  of  this  be 
prepared  later  and  distributed  to  every  member  of  our  Society.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  include  the  entire  report  in  our  next  issue. 
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AN  EVENING’S  WALK 

By  Ray  Peterson,  R.R. 2,  Tofield,  Alberta 


A  Prairie  Sunset  by  Doug  Gilroy. 


One  fine,  early  May  evening,  Kath¬ 
ryn  and  I  enjoyed  a  leisurely  stroll 
around  the  farm. 

The  meadows  were  soggy  and  re¬ 
silient  underfoot  and  the  fresh  green 
of  new  grass  was  rapidly  replacing 
the  drab  stubble  of  last  year’s  hay 
crop.  A  more  than  average  quota  of 
water  gleamed  in  every  slough  and 
pothole.  Wild  ducks  seemed  to  be 
everywhere.  Mallards  and  slim,  grace¬ 
ful  Pintails,  by  virtue  of  their  early 
arrival,  were  in  a  marked  majority. 
A  beautiful  Bufflehead,  a  master¬ 
piece  in  black  and  white,  skipped 
across  a  stretch  of  water,  took  wing 
in  a  burst  of  spray. 

We  sat  down  near  a  good-sized 
pond.  The  water  lay  in  the  meadow’s 
hollow  like  a  silvered  screen.  Creep¬ 
ing  steadily  from  the  far  end  of  the 
slough,  the  shadows  of  approaching 
dusk  was  gradually  erasing  the  re¬ 
flections  of  hills  and  trees.  At  its 
head  the  soft  hues  of  a  mauve  and 
peach  sunset  changed  into  bars  of 
rose  and  grey. 

A  tiny  silhouette  on  the  tip  of  a 


willow  bush,  a  Song  Sparrow,  ren¬ 
dered  musical  respects  to  another 
departed  day.  A  Killdeer  called 
plaintively,  and  the  thrum!  thrum!  of 
a  Ruffed  Grouse  throbbed  elusively 
in  the  twilight.  From  every  slough, 
frogs  piped  a  vigorous  chorus,  as 
though  each  amphibian  orchestra  was 
trying  to  outdo  the  others. 

A  dark  shape  slipped  smoothly  over 
a  nearby  alfalfa  field.  As  it  topped 
the  crest  of  a  hill  its  shaggy  form  was 
etched  clearly  against  the  skyline,  a 
coyote.  Quacking  noisily,  a  pair  of 
ducks  coasted  in  for  a  landing  and 
disappeared  magically  as  they  touched 
the  shadow-curtained  water. 

We  rose  reluctantly.  It  was  time 
to  leave.  The  last  faint  shimmer  of 
light  faded  into  a  soft,  balmy  dark¬ 
ness.  An  owl  drifted  overhead,  and 
a  cowbell  tinkled  in  the  distance. 

Here,  in  a  few  spare  moments,  we 
had  shared  beauty  of  sight  and  mind. 
Nature  as  always,  had  something  to 
offer.  In  unison  we  thought,  “We 
must  do  this  more  often.” 
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We  Live  Again! 

By  Elizabeth  Cruickshank 


To  waken  to  a  snow-shrouded 
landscape  early  on  a  May  morning 
was  a  disconcerting  experience.  The 
maple  at  our  window — yesterday  gay- 
ly  decked  in  new  green  tassels — was 
still  and  beautiful  in  surprise. 

Concerned  for  the  birds,  the  new 
arrivals,  I  hurried  pantrywards  when 
I  heard  the  new  day  welcomed  with 
a  sudden  rush  of  song:  the  early 
greeting  of  a  feathered  optimist,  the 
song  that  had  lightened  so  many  days 
of  my  life.  No  breakfast  in  sight,  yet 
the  robin  had  joy  to  share.  From  his 
merry  heart,  in  the  cool  freshness  of 
the  morning,  came  forth  a  song  to 
cheer  and  give  wings  to  another  heart. 
Cheer  up,  meet  adversity  with  a  song 
was  his  philosophy,  for  “out  of  winter 
is  born  the  SPRING.” 

There  was  no  adversity  felt  in  the 
valley  a  few  days  later.  Every  slough, 
blue  in  the  sunshine,  was  crowded 
with  ducks  and  grebes.  Wascana 
creek  was  hurrying  riverwards  from 
“haunts  of  coot  and  tern,”  green 
feathery  tops  of  willows  casting  in¬ 
triguing  shadows  and  hiding  nurseries 
for  feathered  folk  in  every  quiet  bend 
Sudden  little  gurgling  falls  over  pop¬ 
lar  poles,  newly  felled  by  the  beaver, 
busy  nearby,  provided  just  the  right 
background  music.  A  dead  old  elm 
above  was  now  a  dormitory  for  a  clan 
of  noisy  starlings.  Tule  grass  and 
water  fern  seemed  such  a  vivid  green 
where  water  bugs,  like  glittering 


jewels,  dashed  and  darted  as  swallows 
skimmed  the  glassy  surface. 

On  the  banks  where  wind  and 
water-borne  seeds  had  found  lodging, 
festoons  of  tiny  leaves  garnished  the 
moist  brown  earth.  Early  blue  violets 
hid  the  grass.  On  the  bare  hillside 
hid  in  the  grass.  On  the  bare  hillside 
paled  by  the  brilliant  gold  of  early 
cinqfoil.  A  miniature  landslide  had 
left  craters  made  beautiful  by  mis- 
souri  vetch’s  purple  bloom. 

With  robins,  orioles  and  yellow 
warblers  singing — chipping,  clay  col¬ 
oured,  vesper  and  white  throat  spar¬ 
rows  all  a  part  of  the  chorus  “with 
every  motion  which  they  made  it 
seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure” — how 
could  they  help  but  sing!  In  the  words 
of  the  old  proverb  “Only  those  who 
have  never  felt  the  coldness  of  winter 
find  no  joy  in  the  beauty  of  Spring.” 
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If  There’s  A  Heaven 

By  Eric  A.  Dowson,  Nanaimo,  B.C. 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Some  time  ago  we  published  a  little  poem,  called 
the  “River  Song,”  by  Mr.  Dowson.  Recently  we  were  very  pleased  to 
receive  from  him  one  of  his  little  books  of  poems  called  “Country  Places 
and  Other  Poems.” 

Many  of  these  poems  reflect  so  well  the  atmosphere  of  the  Prairie  and 
those  who,  in  the  homesteading  days  toiled  to  clear  the  land,  while  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  the  glory  of  Nature,  that  we  could  not  refrain 
from  publishing  another,  and  hope  that  more  will  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

We  met  him  almost  twenty  years  ago  at  Tisdale.  His  cabin  near  there 
by  the  little  stream  which  runs  north  to  empty  into  the  Saskatchewan, 
was  the  centre  from  which  eminated  his  poetic  thoughts  of  contentment 
inspired  by  the  world  of  Nature  about.  These  things  which  inspired  him 
most  are  best  expressed  in  his  own  words: 

“I  am  often  asked  how  and  where  the  poems  were  written.  Most  of 
them  came  during  those  day  on  the  farm.  Farming  is  a  busy  life  but 
the  farmer  works  and  lives  in  and  out  of  a  door  that  is  teeming  with 
interest.  And  these  poems  are  mostly  about  the  “out  of  door.”  During  a 
ten-hour  day  plowing,  the  attention  is  not  entirely  taken  up  with  plow 
adjustments  or  attention  to  the  horses.  There  is  the  smell  of  new  turned 
soil,  the  sight  of  cloud  formations,  changing  all  the  time,  autumn  tints, 
painting  the  landscape,  the  glint  of  a  river  trickling  its  way  through  the 
valley,  birds  singing,  gulls  following  the  plow,  geese  honking  overhead. 
The  job  is  anything  but  dull,  and  the  plowman  is  either  drinking  in  all 
this  outdoor  interest  or  mooning  over  little  farm  worries  and  the  general 
problems  of  life.  I  did  both,  as  all  plowman  do.  It  is  an  ideal  setting  for 
writing  poetry.” 


If  there’s  a  heaven  to  beckon  me 
After  this  life  is  done, 

I’ll  want  no  stately  mansions  there, 
Where  golden  roadways  run. 

I  think  that ,  God  may  let  me  see, 
After  the  soul’s  new  birth, 

Some  of  the  common  things  I  knew 
In  the  land  I  loved  on  Earth. 

A  cozy  cabin  must  be  there, 

Built  on  a  river  bank. 

A  river  lined  with  poplar  trees, 

And  sedges  growing  rank. 

Where  mallards  haunt  the  river  pools 
And  geese  honk  through  the  sky. 

Where  music  fills  the  willow  bluffs 
As  a  prairie  wind,  sweeps  by. 

I’ll  hear  the  song  of  meadowlarks 
And  the  startled  partridge  whirr, 

As  1  walk  a  woodland  trail  again 
When  sap  begins  to  stir. 


I’ll  want  to  catch  the  smell  of  soil 
After  a  Springtime  rain, 

And  watch  a  prairie  sun  go  down 
Across  a  field  of  grain. 

I’ll  want  the  stir  of  harvest  there, 
And  the  golden  tints  of  Fall 

When  Prairie  fields  reflect  the  bliss 
Of  Indian  Summer’s  call. 

And  from  my  cabin  window  too, 
Sometimes  I’ll  like  to  see 

A  winter  scene,  all  crystal  clear, 
Before  the  ice  goes  free. 

At  times  I  think  that  cabin  home 
Shall  be  a  rendezvous 

Where  Prairie  neighbors  meet  again, 
Just  as  we  used  to  do. 

And  God,  I’m  sure,  will  grant  to  me 
One  little  thing  beside. 

To  share  the  Heaven  of  my  choice, 

A  loved  one  by  my  side. 
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A  Day  in  May  at  Sprucedale  Farm 

By  C.  Stuart  Francis ,  Torch  River 


Today  is  May  24th,  and  a  grand 
day  it  is,  with  blue  sky  and  fleecy 
clouds  and  the  prospect  of  a  thunder 
shower  for  later  in  the  day  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  76°,  with  a  few  thunder- 
heads  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
western  sky  at  12  o’clock  noon.  After 
many  cold  days  and  frosty  nights,  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  flowers  and  grass 
are  at  last  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
real  awakening,  as  birds  and  blossoms 
are  bursting  out  in  every  direction. 

The  various  species  of  pines  have 
already  put  on  several  inches  of  new 
growth  in  the  form  of  waxy  candles; 
the  spruce  buds  are  pushing  off  their 
winter  caps,  and  the  cedar  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  summer  color  of  light 
green,  after  their  bronze  plumage  of 
winter.  Basswood  are  showing  pink¬ 
ish-white  buds,  and  Mountain  Ash 
are  unfurling  their  lacy  leaves,  while 
Plum  and  crab  Apple  may  burst  into 
full  bloom  at  almost  any  moment, 
and  a  score  of  other  trees  and  shrubs 
are  all  putting  on  their  summer 
dresses. 

Birds  are  everywhere,  hopping  on 
the  ground,  singing  in  the  trees  or 
flying  here,  there  and  everywhere. 
Just  around  the  barnyard  can  be  seen 
the  following — all  very  busy  with 
their  daily  activities:  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  Evening  Grosbeak,  Purple 
Finch,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Fox  Sparrow, 
Chipping  Sparrow,  Harris  Sparrow, 
English  Sparrow,  Brewer  Blackbirds, 
Grackles,  Cowbirds,  Canada  Jays  and 
Blue  Jays,  Tree  Swallows  and  Barn 
Swallows  and  Purple  Martins.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  Wild  Geese  company  are  to 
be  seen  the  following  ducks:  Mallard, 
Pintail,  Baldpate,  Blue-winged  Teel, 
Green-winged  Teel,  Golden-eye,  and 
one  day,  a  pair  of  Buffle-heads.  Also 


Spring  at  Sprucedale. 


along  with  the  ducks  and  geese  can  be 
seen  Snipe,  Yellow-legs,  Kildeer, 
Solitary  Sandpiper  and  Spotted  Sand¬ 
piper.  Just  beyond  the  farmyard  in 
the  more  open  fields  can  be  seen 
Horned  Lark,  Lapland  Longspur, 
Pipit,  Crow,  Marsh  Hawk  and  Red- 
tailed  Hawk.  Flying  from  one  grove 
to  another  can  be  seen  Flickers,  Sap- 
suckers  and  an  occasional  Northern 
Pileated  Woodpecker. 

Flowers  are  beginning  to  show  up 
everywhere,  Dandelion,  Wild  Straw¬ 
berry,  Violet,  Marsh  Marigold,  etc. 
Over  at  the  west  farm  the  Beaver 
are  mending  their  dams  after  the 
spring  floods,  and  seeking  out  fresh 
green  twigs  which  must  surely  be 
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enjoyed  after  the  long  winter  diet  of 
water-soured  and  stale  poplar  logs 
and  willow  brush.  At  the  west  farm 
too,  yesterday,  a  big  lazy  Black  Bear 
just  sat  on  his  tail  beside  the  grain  bin 
and  watched  the  boys  working  up  the 
soil  with  their  John  Deere.  He  also, 
is  really  enjoying  the  spring  weather, 
while  the  Deer  graze  here  and  there, 
seeming  not  to  be  satisfied  to  eat  in 
one  place  for  even  a  half  minute,  but 


to  find  something  just  a  little  better 
further  along. 

The  wheat  is  showing  in  the  rows; 
the  rhubarb  is  nearly  ready  for  the 
pie,  and  the  patch  of  Wild  Onions — 
for  those  who  like  onions  are  just 
right  for  a  sandwich. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  and  gardens 
are  all  in,  and  the  fences  fixed,  we’ll 
be  heading  for  the  “Lake”  to  do  a 
bit  of  fishing,  fix  up  the  cabin,  for 
almost  before  we  know  it,  it  will  be 
midsummer  and  the  “First  of  July.” 


Seen  From  a  City  Window 

Horace  and  Frances  Croome,  Regina 


Our  lot  is  only  25  feet  by  125  feet 
but  what  a  number  of  feathered 
visitors  come  for  food — water — to 
bathe  and  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
along  the  fence!  Even  a  bee  had  a 
bath  one  day! 

Just  outside  the  dining  room  win¬ 
dow  are  a  plum  tree,  a  bird  bath  and 
a  feeding  tray.  All  winter  we  kept 
pieces  of  suet-fat  tied  to  the  tree 
branches.  Ham  rind  fat  seemed  a 
special  favorite  as  well  as  fat  from 
the  neck  skin  of  a  chicken  that  we 
stuck  on  a  thorn  of  the  tree.  On  the 
feeding  tray,  as  well  as  the  usual 
crumbs,  we  put  out  a  beef  bone,  fish 
bones  and  fishy  skin.  As  they  picked 
away  at  these,  what  a  chance  we  had 
to  watch  them! 

The  first  to  touch  the  bones  was  an 
Olive-backed  Thrush — then  a  Robin. 
After  the  first  day  they  would  peck- 
peck  away,  then  fly  off  to  a  tree  or 
fence  for  a  sunning.  Of  course  there 
were  numbers  of  sparrows  always 
around.  We  were  surprised  to  see  how 
early  in  the  season  they  started  to 
bathe  in  the  bird  bath.  We  would 


pour  warm  water  on  the  thin  ice  and 
soon — -down  they  would  come. 

When  the  plum  tree  was  in  full 
bloom  and  the  air  filled  with  fra¬ 
grance,  the  bees  and  insects  hovered 
over  it  almost  like  a  cloud. 

Birds  that  we  have  seen  and  inden- 
tified  are  Robins,  Olive-backed 
Thrush,  Juncos,  Tree  Sparrows, 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  Yellow 
Warblers,  Baltimore  Oriole  and 
Grackle. 

Later  in  the  season  on  the  plum 
tree,  we  put  bits  of  soft  string  and 
colored  wool.  It  all  disappeared. 
Then  we  put  out  shredded  rope.  The 
rope  seemed  just  what  the  Baltimore 
Oriole  wanted,  for  he  would  come 
time  and  time  again — to  fill  his  beak 
and  away  he  would  fly. 

One  day  a  Grackle  came  to  the  bird 
bath  with  a  large  crust  that  he  dipped 
and  turned  over  in  the  water  before 
he  ate  it.  Some  he  carried  away. 

None  of  the  birds  seemed  to  notice 
us  at  the  window  unless  we  make  a 
sudden  movement — then  away  they 

fly. 
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BIRD  HOUSES 


Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current 


Often  we  see  bird  houses  in  gardens  constructed  with  the  idea  of  certain 
birds  in  mind — some  with  several  holes,  hoping  that  the  Purple  Martins  will 
become  interested — seme,  intended  for  the  Wren  have  the  entrance  much  too 
large,  and  so  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  House  Sparrow. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  lid  for  inspection  purposes.  One  of  these  boxes  in  the 
garden  has  a  nailed-down  lid  and  was  not  occupied  last  year.  On  prying  up 
the  lid  a  mummified  Wren  was  discovered,  so  this  has  been  provided  with  a 
hinged  lid.  Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  will  keep  out  the  sparrows. 

With  the  intention  of  enticing  a  robin,  a  box  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
the  nest  was  built  with  the  front  end  left  out.  This;  was  placed  in  a  tree 
last  year  so  that  the  household  duties  could  be  observed  from  the  window. 
The  box  was  occupied  by  a  robin  and  the  foundation  of  the  nest  was  laid  on 
the  19th  of  April.  The  male  called,  perhaps  to  give  its  approval.  Otherwise 
it  did  not  aid  in  any  way  with  the  construction  of  the  nest,  except  momen¬ 
tarily  to  see  how  the  work  was  progressing.  It  was  completed  in  four  days, 
then  the  robin  was  not  seen  near  for  the  next  four  days.  As  the  inside  of  the 
nest  had  not  been  plastered  as  usual  with  mud,  it  was  concluded  that  that 
would  be  the  next  operation.  However,  this  procedure  was  discarded  and  the 
first  egg  was  laid  at  11  a.m.,  May  2nd.  Rain  and  snow  with  low  temperatures 
prevailed  from  then  on.  The  female  sat  on  the  eggs  twenty-one  days  after 
the  fourth  egg  was  laid.  The  male  turned  up  to  see  what  was  going  on  and 
they  decided  to  abandon  the  nest.  Examination  showed  that  the  eggs  had 
been  frozen.  Now  we  are  waiting  for  another  tenant. 
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GOLDEN-CROWNED 

THRUSH 

(OVEN  BIRD) 

Pearl  Sneath,  Regina 

Late  last  spring  on  a  beautiful 
Sunday  afternoon,  we  had  the  delight¬ 
ful  experience  of  making  the  “speak¬ 
ing”  acquaintance  of  a  Golden- 
crowned  Thrush.  A  small  heap  of 
gravel  which  had  been  piled  against 
the  fence  all  winter  was  newly 
spread  on  the  drive-way  beside  the 
garage.  Apparently  it  contained  a 
most  delectable  assortment  of  slugs 
and  bugs  of  one  kind  and  another. 
The  little  thrush  suddenly  appeared 
and  for  about  twenty  minutes  he 
walked  around  in  the  gravel  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  unexpected  feast.  At  first  we 
stood  motionless,  but  we  soon  found 
that  he  was  so  engrossed  we  could 
follow  him  around  and  he  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  either  to  us  or 
to  the  noise  of  the  stream  of  constant¬ 
ly  passing  cars  on  20th  Avenue. 


This  is  the  Wood  Duck,  not  to  he 
confused  with  the  Golden-eye. 

— photo  by  Fred  Bard. 


Our  previous  acquaintance  with  this 
most  delightful  little  creature  was  in 
the  pages  of  Taverner  bird  book. 
Perhaps  some  readers  will  advise 
whether  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
one  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  close 
to  a  busy  avenue. 

PEEPER 

Mrs.  Keith  Paton,  Oxbow 

Two  years  ago  while  preparing  to 
burn  off  a  stubble  field,  my  husband 
found  a  Mallard’s  nest  with  seven 
eggs  in  it.  Rather  than  destroy  them, 
we  placed  them  under  a  setting  hen. 
In  due  time,  three  small  ducklings 
hatched,  but  two  got  crushed  by  the 
hen.  The  third  one,  along  with  sev¬ 
eral  tame  ducklings,  we  placed  in  a 
granary  for  a  few  days.  Our  little 
Mallard  friend  scorned  domestic  food 
and  lived  solely  on  flies,  which  it 
raced  madly  after,  along  the  floor. 

When  they  all  went  to  the  slough, 
the  wild  one  stayed  with  the  others 
and  came  back  to  the  buildings  every 
night  with  the  rest,  when  they  were 
called.  As  soon  as  it  was  able  to  fly 
it  flew  up  every  evening  for  feed 
when  the  rest  came.  Once  in  awhile 
we  could  catch  it,  but  it  never  became 
a  real  pet.  Late  in  the  fall  it  didn’t 
sleep  in  the  pen  with  the  others  but 
would  fly  back  to  the  slough  after  it 
ate,  and  wait  there  for  its  friends 
until  morning. 

Quite  often  the  next  summer  there 
was  a  wild  duck  with  the  tame  ones 
as  they  waddled  across  the  yard.  The 
long  journey  south  had  not  dimmed 
“Peeper’s”  (as  we  called  him)  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  wheat  he  ate  with  his 
tame  friends  in  our  door-yard.  Even 
this  year  there  is  a  pair  of  Mallards 
which  seem  tamer  than  most,  so 
maybe  he  has  still  escaped  the  hunt¬ 
ers’  guns. 
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WHOOPING  CRANES 

Cyril  Bates,  Dauphin,  Man. 


In  reference  to  an  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  “Blue  Jay”  I  might 
say  that  we  have  had  reports  on 
sightings  of  these  birds  here  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  now.  There  was  one  posi¬ 
tive  identification  about  thirty  miles 
from  here  last  fall  by  a  well  known 
local  resident,  Mr.  Garry  Powers,  a 
former  North  Alberta  citizen  familiar 
with  Whoopers,  who  spotted  two 
adults  and  one  chick. 

These  birds  used  to  nest  hereabouts, 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Last  fall  some 
of  the  Indians  on  the  Sandy  Bay  Re¬ 
serve,  Lake  Manitoba,  shot  at  some 
of  these  birds  in  flight,  and  fortun¬ 
ately  missed.  The  resident  Indian 
Reserve  Superintendent  here,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Staunton,  who  is  interested  in  bird 
wildlife,  took  steps  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  and  has  enlisted  the  Indians 
on  this  Reserve  in  observation — not 
destruction. 

Further  evidence  that  migration  of 
these  birds  takes  place  through  or  into 
this  district  comes  to  hand  in  report 


of  sighting  of  twelve  at  Loon  Lake, 
on  April  30  last,  by  Johnnie  Harapiak, 
of  Cowan. 

Loon  Lake  is  near  P.T.H.  No.  10, 
between  Garland  and  Pine  River.  The 
lake  is  between  Lake  Winnipegosis 
and  the  Duck  Mountains.  It  is  pos¬ 
sibly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  very 
boggy — a  favorite  assembly  place  for 
ducks  and  geese  during  the  fall  migra¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  positive  recognition 
of  Whooping  Cranes  near  Selkirk 
recently  by  Mr.  Powers  and  the  report 
from  Loon  Lake,  I  wonder  if  Mani¬ 
toba  can  properly  claim  to  share  in 
the  migration  flights  and  likely  the 
nesting  of  some  of  these  wonderful 
birds.  I  certainly  believe  such  to  be 
the  case.  There  may  even  be  a 
migration  from  Northern  Canada  to 
and  from  points  in  the  Carribean  or 
South  America,  with  the  happy  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Texas  count  of  only 
some  22  Whoopmg  Cranes  extant 
may  have  to  be  revised  upward. 


INTERESTING  GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE 

Jessie  D.  Greenbank,  Kelso 


During  the  last  week  of  March,  out 
of  a  clear  blue  sky,  a  red-capped 
Downy  Woodpecker  lit  on  my  hus¬ 
band’s  shoulder  and  took  suet  from 
my  hand.  Although  we  have  fed 
these  woodpeckers  for  years,  this  is 
the  first  time  one  has  ventured  near 
us. 

Last  fall,  while  driving  along  the 
highway,  we  saw  a  huge  flock  of  Red¬ 
winged  Blackbirds,  evidently  migrat¬ 
ing  south.  There  were  literally 
thousands  of  them.  When  they  rose 
to  fly  the  setting  sun  shone  on  their 
red  wings,  making  such  a  beautiful 
sight  that  we  will  not  soon  forget  it. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August,  I 
looked  out  of  the  kitchen  door  and 
saw  what  I  supposed  was  a  half 


grown  pup.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  got  closer,  to  find  it  was  a 
young  wolf.  It  did  not  seem  at  all 
afraid  and  later  sauntered  down  to 
where  the  hens  were  feeding,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  harm  them.  We 
wondered  if  the  mother  wolf  had  been 
killed,  and  it  was  made  tame  by 
hunger.  One  of  our  neighbors  saw 
three  of  them  eating  from  the  dog’s 
dish  during  the  night. 

Last  summer  we  saw  a  crow  with 
pure  white  wings.  The  markings 
could  be  seen  quite  distinctly  as  it 
flew  slowly  past  us,  among  a  flock  of 
crows. 

My  husband  and  I  enjoy  the  “Blue 
Jay”  and  pass  it  around  in  the  hopes 
that  folks  will  get  interested  enough 
to  subscribe  for  it  on  their  own. 
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December  Morning  in  Jamaica 

JANE  M.  TURNBULL,  HAMPTON,  MALVERN,  JAMAICA 

(The  story  of  a  few  southern  relatives  of  Canadian  birds  seen  through 

the  eyes  of  a  Manitoban) 


At  last  the  “Norther”  has  blown 
itself  out.  Sun  and  birds  have  come 
back.  One  week  of  overcast  skies, 
with  a  penetrating,  cold  wind  and  the 
thermometer  falling  to  the  fifties  at 
nights,  seems  an  eternity  in  Jamaica. 
Now  we  are  back  to  normal,  so  that 
this  morning’s  after  breakfast  walk 
on  the  drive  was  truly  a  glad  recog¬ 
nition  after  long  absence. 

To  begin  with,  the  drive  in  this 
circumstances  is  not  a  sweeping 
avenue  of  stately  trees,  as  the  word 
ordinarily  suggests.  It  is  a  half-mile 
stretch  of  winding,  rock  road  skirting 
a  high  hill.  It  has,  therefore,  a  steep, 
heavily  wooded  slope  on  one  side  of 
it,  and  a  narrow  grassy  valley  below 
it  on  the  other.  The  road  is  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  little  valley  and  the 
hills  beyond  by  a  dry-stone  parapet, 
which  takes  on  the  loveliest  hues  of 
soft  rose  and  blue  in  the  evening 
light,  but  like  everything  else  in  the 
morning,  is  damp  and  fresh  with  dew 
until  the  sun  can  reach  it.  This  is  a 
private  road  with  little  traffic  besides 
the  family  cars,  sometimes  a  higgler 
bringing  in  a  basket  of  produce  on  her 
head,  or  a  woodsman  taking  out  two 
or  three  bamboo  poles  in  the  same 
way.  With  the  exception  of  the  garden 
boy  returning  from  the  post  office  in 
the  village,  there  was  no  one  but  my¬ 
self  on  the  drive. 

The  usual  sounds  and  sights  seemed 
clearer  and  more  precious  after  a 
week  of  emptiness.  Even  the  float¬ 
ing  flight  of  the  turkey  vulture  (John 
Crow,  cathartes  aura )  on  motionless, 
outspread  wings  offered  a  point  of 
interest,  for  his  featherless  head  and 
the  lack  lustre  of  his  plumage  were 
invisible  and  forgotten  in  the  grace 
and  strength  of  his  flight.  The  fly¬ 
catchers  were  about  their  business 
too,  from  the  bold  but  handsome 
loggerhead  ( tolmarchus  caudifascis- 
tus)  to  Little  Tom  Fool  ( myiarchus 
barbirostris) ,  called  “sad.”  Strangely 
enough  this  morning,  not  a  nightin¬ 
gale  (northern  mockingbird,  mimus 


polyglottos)  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a 
humming-bird,  two  of  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  companions  of  the  road.  I 
did  hear  the  peculiar  whirr  of  the  long 
feathers  of  a  streamer-tail  (Doctor 
Bird,  trochilus  polytmus) ,  but  before 
I  located  him,  the  raucous,  scolding 
voice  of  a  big  Jamaican  woodpecker 
( centurus  radiolatus)  commanded 
my  attention  to  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  trumpet  tree.  And  all  the  while  a 
tiresome  Hopping  Dick  (white-chin¬ 
ned  thrush,  turdus  aurantius )  was 
doing  his  self-appointed  best  to 
frighten  away  all  and  sundry  by 
sounding  the  alarm  that  there  was  a 
traveller  on  the  drive.  However,  the 
sunshine  was  so  gratefully  warm  and 
the  sparkling  trees  so  tempting  that 
even  the  shyest,  most  colorful  birds 
ignored  him. 

And  so  I  stood  and  watched  a  yel¬ 
low-back  finch  ( loxipasser  anoxan - 
thus),  tailor-made  with  his  black 
head  and  breast  piece,  the  yellowish 
green  of  his  back  accented  by  bright 
yellow  epaulettes.  A  little  further 
along,  it  was  a  squarely  built  little 
Tody  (todus  todus)  that  flashed  his 
light  waistcoat  and  scarlet  necktie 
toward  me,  and  then  turned  his  vivid 
green  back,  indistinguishable  from  the 
leaves  of  the  hibiscus  where  he  went 
to  hide.  Because  of  the  tiny  dash  of 
red  at  his  throat,  he  is  called  Robin 
Redbreast  in  Jamaica.  At  another 
place  my  eyes  caught  a  flutter  in  the 
dark  heart  of  a  shining  shrub.  It 
proved  to  be  a  northern  yellow-throat 
( geothlypis  trichas) ,  determined  to 
get  rid  of  the  damp  on  his  feathers. 
There  he  was,  billing  and  ruffling, 
twisting  this  way  and  that,  shaking  his 
head  as  if  he  would  loosen  his  black 
mask  itself.  Then  again,  I  stood 
stalk  still  by  a  gully  overgrown  with 
bamboo,  and  watched  a  sprightly, 
slender  thrush  or  thrasher,  with  cin¬ 
namon  brown  upperparts  and  bold 
brown  markings  on  his  creamy  under¬ 
parts,  taking  a  few  pickings  from 
underneath  a  dead  leaf  on  the  road. 
Lastly,  when  the  walk  was  nearly 
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over,  a  brief,  brilliant  pattern  of 
black  and  orange  flashed  against  the 
grey  bole  of  a  logwood.  I  waited,  to 
be  absolutely  sure  that  he  was  real, 
as  he  flickered  hither  and  yon.  Yes, 
it  was  an  American  redstart  (Butter¬ 
fly  Bird,  setophaga  ruticilla) .  His 
bright  trimmings  toned  in  perfectly 
with  the  red  of  the  cup-like  flowers 
of  a  nearby  spathodea.  My  glance  fell 
to  the  foreground  just  beyond  the 


stone  wall.  A  little  clump  of  deep 
blue  forget-me-nots  in  the  grass  pro¬ 
vided  an  artist’s  contrasts.  It  was  for 
only  a  matter  of  seconds,  since  the 
redstart  did  not  linger. 

I  continued  toward  the  house.  Half 
a  dozen  ground  doves  ( columbigallina 
pa sserina)  flew  up  from  the  lawn  as 
I  approached.  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
I  had  spent  exactly  one  hour  on  the 
drive. 


Spring  Migration 

Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current 

Migration,  again  was  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  unusual  cool  cloudy  wet 
weather.  Nearly  every  species  arriv¬ 
ing  before  the  leaves  of  trees  were 
out.  Large  flocks  of  Horned  Larks, 
covering  many  miles  of  territory  were 
observed  during  the  first  week  of 
March.  In  our  district,  the  Slate- 
coloured  Junco  and  the  Tree  Sparrow 
were  not  seen  in  the  usual  numbers, 
but  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  was  seen 
to  have  greatly  increased.  The  Sand¬ 
hill  Cranes  were  well  represented. 
One  flock  passing  over,  going  north¬ 
west,  was  estimated  to  be  over  six 
hundred.  Of  the  rare  birds  to  pass 
through  here  with  a  light  increase  was 
the  Northern  Water  Thrush.  I  caught 
and  banded  a  male  and  a  female  of 
this  species. 

Coots  are  as  plentiful  as  last  year, 
but  there  is  a  slightly  diminishing 
number  of  Horned  Grebes.  Two  of 
these  were  observed  just  practising  a 
repeated  performance  of  last  year  in 
our  yard,  trying  to  lay  a  foundation 
on  the  branch  of  a  willow  tree  edging 
the  dugout  and  level  with  the  water. 
They  would  carry  sticks  of  dead 
wood,  a  foot  long  and  lay  them  on 
the  branch,  then  dive  for  a  mouthful 
of  dead  vegetable  matter.  If  the  stick 


was  too  long  they  both  took  a  hold. 
After  a  day’s  work  they  moved  over 
to  another  slough,  just  like  they  did 
last  year — must  have  been  the  same 
pair. 


Birds  in  Sweden 

E.  K.  Forsherg,  Riceton,  Sask. 

Following  are  a  few  notes  about 
birds  I  saw  at  Vato,  Sweden,  from 
December  1952  to  February  1953: 

Talgoxen  (or  Chickadee).  About 
the  size  of  our  Chickadee.  Some  have 
black  and  white  heads  with  yellow  on 
back  and  breast.  Others  are  blue  on 
the  head  and  yellow  on  back  and 
breast. 

Skatan  (Magpie) — similar  to  ours 
only  smaller. 

Krakan  (Crow) — grey  on  breast 
and  smaller  than  ours. 

Hackspetan  (Woodpecker) — more 
colorful  and  larger  than  ours. 

Another  bird  was  grey  with  rust 
breast,  about  the  size  of  a  young 
Robin.  I  did  not  find  out  its  name. 
This  bird  and  the  Talgoxen  were 
quite  tame  and  used  to  feed  in  a  little 
bird  house  every  morning  by  our 
window. 

I  might  add  that  everyone  in 
Sweden  loves  and  feeds  the  birds. 
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WHO  ARE  THEY? 

MRS.  JOHN  HUBBARD,  GRENFELL,  SASK. 

(Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  “Who’s  Who”  to  be  written  by 

Mrs.  Hubbard.  Ed.) 


/"HEN  one  first  becomes  interested 
in  birds  the  big  problem  “Who’s 
Who?”  seems  almost  insoluble.  As 
soon  as  a  few  birds  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  the  task  becomes  easier.  The  new 
bird  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  bird 
already  identified  with  regard  to 
shape,  legs,  beak,  flight  or  one  of 
many  other  characteristics.  One  then 
says,  “I’ll  look  for  this  bird  among 
the  ducks,  or  the  hawks,  or  the  black¬ 
birds  or  the  sparrows.” 

Let  us  consider  one  group  of  birds 
many  of  whose  number  come  back 
early  in  spring.  This  group  includes 
the  blackbirds,  orioles  and  meadow¬ 
larks. 

The  earliest  of  this  group  to  come 
back  in  the  spring  is  the  Western 
Meadowlark  with  his  yellow  breast, 
black  necklace  and  brown  striped 
back.  He’s  a  true  prairie  bird.  He 
comes  early  and  sings  thru  snow¬ 
storm  and  rain,  shower,  heat  and  cold. 
He  greets  you  sweetly  from  some 
fencepost  as  you  travel  by  on  country 
road  or  highway.  Sitting  there 
hunched  up  with  drooping  tail  and 
long-pointed  bill,  he  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  opera  star  but  when  he 
opens  his  beak  all  are  charmed. 

Frequently  we  hear  reports  of 
blackbirds  being  seen  in  January, 
February  or  late  fall.  Unless  these 
are  clearly  identified  as  a  Brewer’s 
Blackbird,  Red-winged  or  the  like  I 
usually  think,  “Just  another  Euro¬ 
pean  Starling.”  The  European  Star¬ 
ling  can  be  separated  from  our 
American  blackbirds  even  at  a  casual 
glance  by  its  dumpy  appearance  and 
short  tail.  And  it  does  not  seem  to 
migrate  (or  very  far).  It  sticks 
around  towns  and  cities  during  the 


winter  living  on  garbage  or  anything 
else  it  can  pick  up.  So  if  someone 
tells  you  of  seeing  a  blackbird  in 
winter,  investigate — it’s  probably  a 
European  Starling — ours  go  south  in 
winter. 

The  birds  in  this  group  (blackbirds, 
orioles,  and  meadowlarks)  don’t  vary 
much  in  size;  most  of  them  have  the 
long-pointed  beak  of  the  Meadow 
Lark,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  a 
short  metallic  single  call-note  that 
says  “blackbird”  before  you  see  them. 

Quite  a  few  birds  in  this  group  can 
be  identified  just  by  their  names.  The 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird;  the  Red¬ 
winged  Blackbird;  the  Bronzed  Grac- 
kle  (it’s  the  largest  of  the  bunch  with 
long  u-shaped  tail  and  yellow  eyes); 
the  Cowbird  (small,  with  brown  head 
and  short  bill,  and  freqently  to  be 
seen  near  horses  or  cattle).  The 
Brewer’s  and  Rusty  Blackbirds  can  be 
distinguished  only  with  difficulty. 
They  are  both  black  and  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Red-winged  Black¬ 
bird.  Outside  of  slight  variations  in 
shading  of  the  females,  the  female  of 
the  Brewer’s  has  brown  eyes  while 
the  female  of  the  Rusty  has  yellow 
eyes  like  the  males.  Talking  of 
females  Mrs.  Red-wing  and  Mrs. 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird  aren’t 
black  at  all  but  brownish  striped 
birds. 

The  Bobolink  male  is  striking  black 
and  white;  the  orange  and  black 
Baltimore  Oriole  is  our  common  oriole 
on  the  Prairies,  and  th«  rarely  seen 
Scarlet  Tanager  with  its  brilliant  red 
and  contrasting  black  wings  and  tail 
is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  other 
birds. 
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“CHIPPY” 


By  (Mrs.)  Ona  F.  Lick ,  Davidson 


“Chippy”s  was  a  little  friend,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  one  summer  at 
Victoria  Beach,  a  resort  on  Lake  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Manitoba.  He  was  a  chipmunk, 
as  you  may  have  guessed,  and  lived  in 
the  thick  native  woods  of  spruce  and 
birch  and  hazel  underbrush,  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  lake.  Summer  cottages 
were  nestled  in  the  woods,  and  it  was 
at  the  back  of  our  cottage,  that 
“Chippy”  made  his  home. 

To  tame  a  chipmunk  had  been  a 
life-long  ambition  of  mine,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  had  bought  a  very 
large  bag  of  peanuts. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  after  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  cottage,  I  unpacked,  so  that 
I  could  all  the  sooner  be  outdoors  and 
about  my  task.  I  listened,  yes,  a 
chipmunk!  I  called:  “Chip,  Chip, 
Chip.”  He  listened.  He  answered.  I 
called  again.  I  threw  a  peanut  in  his 
direction.  A  pause.  I  threw  more. 
He  saw  them,  and  presently  ventured 
down  from  his  tree.  This  procedure 
continued  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Next  morning  both  “Chippy”  and 
I  were  up  early.  I  kept  tossing  pea¬ 
nuts  closer  and  closer  to  myself,  and 
“Chippy”  ventured  nearer  and  nearer, 
eventually  coming  to  my  feet.  It  was 
fortunate  my  apron  had  a  big  pocket, 
which  I  crammed  full  of  peanuts.  It 
was  fortunate  there  was  a  store,  but 
a  mile  distant,  which  carried  a  good¬ 
ly  supply  of  the  precious  commodity. 

Within  a  few  days,  “Chippy”  and  I 
became  close  friends.  He  would  come 
to  my  lap,  when  I  sat  on  the  ground, 
get  into  my  pocket,  take  a  nut,  sit 
on  my  knee  while  he  shelled  it.  The 
kernels  he  would  stuff  into  his  cheeks, 


and  when  both  cheeks  were  bulging, 
away  he  would  scamper  to  his 
“cache,”  and  return  to  repeat  the 
same  performance,  so  long  as  I  was 
content  to  sit  there  and  keep  the 
supply  coming.  Sometimes  I  would 
pretend  to  close  the  pocket,  but  his 
sharp  little  claws  would  quickly 
scratch  it  open.  I  began  holding  pea¬ 
nuts  in  my  hand  above  him,  to  make 
him  stretch  or  jump  for  them.  Once 
he  mistook  my  finger  for  a  nut.  Ouch! 
His  little  teeth  were  very  sharp. 

Even  when  I  remained  standing, 
“Chippy”  would  get  into  my  pocket 
by  the  following  method.  I  would 
stretch  one  foot  forward,  with  toes 
touching  the  ground,  and  up  he  would 
run — up  my  foot  and  my  leg  to  the 
apron  and  into  its  bulging  pocket. 
That  same  method  I  used  to  entice 
him  into  the  cottage.  I  sat  on  a 
chair  near  the  open  door,  pointed  my 
food  forward  and  called,  “Chip,  Chip, 
Chip.”  Up  to  my  knee  he  would 
come. 

My  too  brief  acquaintance  with 
“Chippy”  came  to  a  close,  and  I  was 
loathe  to  say,  “good-bye,”  to  my  dear 
little  friend. 

There  was  sequel.  We  were  spend¬ 
ing  a  week-end  at  the  lake,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  though  in  a  different 
cottage.  A  walk  in  the  chill  of  the 
early  Sabbath  morning  led  us  near 
the  former  cottage.  “Let’s  go  by  it, 
I  wonder  if  “Chippy”  is  still  living? 
Do  you  suppose  he  would  remember 
me?”  I  queried:  I  called:  “Chip,  Chip, 
Chip.”  A  little  striped  fellow  came 
scurrying  from  the  woods.  I  knelt 
down.  He  came  to  my  hand.  I  had 
no  peanut. 
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J\latu%e  i  9he 


CHARLIE  ABRD,  USHERVILLE 


To  picture  what  the  northern  forests 
were  like  when  the  beaver  flourished 
almost  unmolested,  we  will  have  to 
depend  to  some  extent  on  our  im¬ 
agination.  However,  the  evidence  was 
left  to  show  and  it  is  not  hard  to 
piece  together. 

Every  creek,  large  or  small,  and 
every  water  runway  through  the 
forests  were  inhabited  by  beavers. 
Great  chains  of  dams  would  criss¬ 
cross  through  the  forests  in  every 
direction,  holding  back  the  water, 
and  all  wild  life  would  be  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Great  stands  of  timber  grew 
up  and  remained  through  the  centur¬ 
ies.  Fires  must  have  started  in  those 
years,  as  fires  will  start  from  natural 
causes — such  as  lightning — but  at  that 
time  they  could  only  burn  over  small 
areas.  They  would  be  cut  off  in 
every  direction  by  water.  Nature’s 
Fire  Wardens  were  on  the  job. 

Then  came  the  fur  posts  and  the 
trappers.  The  destruction  of  the 
beaver  must  have  taken  several 


years  but  it  was  very  thorough.  Al¬ 
most  to  the  last  beaver  they  became 
— Just  Beaver  Pelts. 

The  dams  washed  out.  The  water 
ran  off  to  the  rivers  and  away  to  the 
sea.  The  great  stands  of  timber 
remained,  yes,  but  they  were  now 
vulnerable  to  fires — Nature’s  Fire 
Wardens  had  departed. 

For  the  next  picture  I  do  not  need 
to  use  my  imagination.  I  was  eye¬ 
witness  to  part  of  it.  There  came  a 
period  otv  dry  years  and  fires  broke 
out  in  the  timber.  Men  were  now  the 
fire  wardens. '  Fire-fighting  crews 
were  organized  and  moved  in  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  them.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
trying  to  fight  fire  when,  in  extreme 
cases,  there  was  no  water  within  miles 
— not  even  to  drink.  The  long  chains 
of  what  were  beaver  pbnds  were  now 
long  chains  of  rank  dry  grass  to 
spread  the  fire  far  into  the  timber. 
The  decaying  beaver  dams  went  to 
deep  ground  fires.  Men  fought  hard 
to  save  the  forests  but  too  often  it 
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was  a  losing  battle — too  often  the 
great  fires  triumphed  over  men’s  best 
efforts.  Every  dry  season  large  stands 
of  timber  went  up  in  smoke,  and  with 
it  went  the  wild  life. 

A  few  years  ago  a  project  was 
started  to  reinstate  the  beaver  in  the 
northern  forests.  From  scattered 
colonies  that  were  left,  such  as  in  the 
Cypress  Hills,  they  were  brought,  a 
few  at  a  time  and  liberated  at  vari¬ 
ous  suitable  locations  throughout  the 
northern  bush  country.  These  soon 
multiplied  and  began  to  move  up  the 
creeks  and  rebuilt  the  old  dams.  The 
re-stocking  continued  from  any  out¬ 
side  source  available. 


This  project  has  been  successful. 
The  beaver  are  getting  back  on  the 
job  again  and  are  rebuilding  their 
chains  of  waterways  through  the 
forests.  In  their  wake  are  coming 
the  muskrats  and  other  wild  life. 

Dry  years  will  come  again  and  fires 
will  break  out,  but  this  time  the  fire 
rangers  will  have  a  co-operative 
assistant  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts 
to  “Save  the  Forests.” 

I  would  add  that  beaver  are,  not  as 
„a  rule,  desirable  in  settled  country  as 
they  will  flood  grain  fields  and  hay 
meadows.  The  beavers  are  at  home 
in  the  forests. 


Further  Aims  of  the  Society 

DR.  GEORGE  LEDINGHAM,  REGINA 


The  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  was  founded  in  1949  to  en¬ 
courage  an  interest  in,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of,  nature.  The  immediate 
aim  was  to  help  with  the  publication 
of  the  “Blue  Jay”  which  had  been  the 
inspiration  and  responsibility  of  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society. 
There  were  several  years  both  before 
and  after  S.N.H.S.  was  formed  when 
the  “Blue  Jay”  survived  only  because 
of  the  active  help  and  co-operation  of 
the  Provincial  Museum. 

Perhaps  the  “Blue  Jay”  is  now 
sufficiently  successful  so  that  we  may 
think  of  the  other  aims  of  the  Society. 
These  are  stated  as  follows  in  our 
-constitution: 

(1)  encouraging  the  foundation  of 
local  natural  history  societies; 

(2)  helping  and  co-operating  with 
our  provincial  museum; 

(3)  developing  projects  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  nature  among 
young  people,  and 

(4)  studying  means  by  which  we 
(as  individuals  and  as  a  soci¬ 


ety)  may  contribute  toward 
conservation  of  our  wild  life. 

The  first  step  toward  these  aims 
was  taken  when  Mr.  J.  L.  Buckley 
moved  that  a  brief  be  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Life.  A 
committee  prepared  the  general  state¬ 
ment  which  you  saw  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  “Blue  Jay.”  A  few  thought- 
provoking  letters  came  in  and  a  brief 
will  be  submitted  on  July  1.  May  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those 
who  took  time  in  the  busy  spring 
season  to  send  in  their  thoughts  and 
may  I  remind  others  that  letters  will 
still  be  welcomed  by  the  committee. 
The  brief  will  give  some  of  our 
thoughts  on  the  important  problems 
of  natural  history  in  Saskatchewan. 
There  will  be  a  chance  when  our  brief 
is  reviewed  by  the  commission  to  add 
other  ideas.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
may  be  free  to  attend  the  hearings  in 
October  or  November  and  will  help 
us,  at  that  time,  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Natural 
History  Society  members. 

If  you  think  our  aims  are  good, 
or  if  you  know  of  specific  things 
which  we  should  do,  write  and  tell 
us.  The  strength  of  our  brief  will 
be  proportional  to  the  response  from 
our  members. 
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THE  HOUSE  WREN 


By  Doug  Gilroy ,  R.R. 2,  Regina 


Every  spring  many  people  set  out  bird  houses.  Probably  the  most 
common  bird  to  inhabit  many  of  these  houses  is  the  House  Wren.  Watching 
this  active  little  fellow,  and  listening  to  his  beautiful  music  will  give  one 
many  hours  of  enjoyment.  He  has  been  accused  of  running  his  sharp  little 
bill  into  the  eggs  of  other  birds  that  nest  too  near  his  home.  In  spite  of  this 
he  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  desirable  birds  to  have  around. 


WINS  COVETED  MEDAL 

The  “Blue  Jay”  extends  its  sincere 
congratulations  to  our  Past  President, 
Mr.  Doug  Gilroy,  who  was  honoured 
at  the  Fifteenth  International  Salon 
of  Nature,  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
recently  when  one  of  his  nature 
pictures  won  the  first  prize  medal. 

The  picture  of  the  House  Wren 
above  indicates  the  type  of  work  he 
does.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  re¬ 
produce  the  pictures  here  as  they 
should  be  reproduced.  In  our  last 
issue  we  published  the  Canada  Jay, 
another  of  his  pictures. 

For  many  years  Doug  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist.  Armed  with 
a  camera  which  may  be  manipulated 
by  remote  control,  gifted  with  a 
sense  of  beauty,  stimulated  with  a 
love  of  nature  and  fortified  with  an 
uncanny  gift  of  patience,  he  sets  out 
from  his  farm  home  in  the  Condie 
district,  ten  miles  north  of  Regina 
and  records  each  winter,  spring, 
summer  and  fall  the  changing  scenes 
and  the  flowering  plants,  birds  and 
other  animals  which  live  in  the 
vicinity. 

He  has  a  collection  of  hundreds  of 


colored  slides  and  pictures  in  black 
and  white.  His  services  are  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  as  a  lecturer  on  his  pet 
hobby,  always  illustrated  with  his  out¬ 
standing  slides  which  are  second  to 
none.  Good  work,  Doug.  We  are 
proud  of  you! 

CANADA  JAY 

Gilroy’s  picture  of  the  Canada  Jay 
in  our  last  issue  has  brought  to  light 
an  interesting  story  from  Andrew 
Walters,  of  Frobisher.  Mr.  Walters 
had  considerable  experience  with 
Canada  Jays  when  he  was  a  resident 
of  the  Ken  ora  district.  He  writes: 

“Canada  Jays  seem  to  have  an 
extraordinary  sense  for  finding  food. 
Here  is  an  instance.  I  boiled  a  piece 
of  pork  one  evening  and  about  10 
p.m.  I  placed  the  rind,  about  four 
inches  square,  on  the  snow  by  the 
door.  Being  hot,  it  melted  right  into 
the  snow.  During  the  night  about 
six  inches  of  snow  fell  and  covered 
it  further.  Next  morning  before  there 
was  good  daylight,  I  saw  a  “Whisky 
Jack”  leave  the  bush  a  good  150 
yards  away  and  fly  straight  as  a  line, 
land  on  the  snow  and  start  digging 
for  the  rind.  It  seemed  incredible, 
but  this  was  actual  observation.” 
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J4 Leiden  Valley-  Sanctuary 


By  R.  C.  Mackenzie 


Bob  Mackenzie,  Lloyd  Carmichael,  Dr.  Jake  Remple  and  Son  labelling 
the  Nature  Trail  in  Hidden  Valley. 


^JTHE  Regina  Natural  History  Society 
maintains  a  wild  life  sanctuary  in 
the  Qu’Appelle  Valley,  about  twenty- 
six  miles  north-west  of  Regina  city. 
It  comprises  a  half  section  of  land 
and  includes  a  long  narrow  valley, 
tributary  to  the  main  valley  of  the 
Qu’Appelle  River,  and  all  or  part  of 
five  connecting  coulees. 

It  is  a  surprising  place  of  steep  bare 
hills  and  deep  narrow  ravines,  these 
last  being  overgrown  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  encompassing 
hills  with  thick  woods  and  tangled 
underbrush.  The  high  ridges  of  the 
hills  are  fully  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley  bottoms,  and  wind¬ 
swept,  boulder  studded  grassy  up¬ 
lands  offer  contrast  to  the  shady 


woods  and  thick  undergrowth  of 
the  deep  coulees. 

Through  woods  of  Poplar,  Elm, 
Ash,  and  Manitoba  Maple,  with 
underbrush  of  Chokecherry,  Saska¬ 
toon  bush,  Willow  and  Dogwood, 
narrow  winding  deer  trails  lead  into 
mysterious  depths  of  hidden  coulees. 
These  are  sanctuary  and  home  to  al¬ 
most  every  variety  of  bird  found  in 
the  central  prairie  region,  including 
such  comparatively  rare  birds  as 
Scarlet  Tanagers,  Baltimore  Orioles, 
and  both  Eastern  and  Mountain 
Bluebirds.  White-tailed  deer  live 
there,  as  do  porcupines,  badgers,  and 
weasels.  There  are  red  squirrels, 
ground  squirrels  and  chipmunks  a- 
plenty,  and  a  multitude  of  rabbits. 
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Nor  are  the  predators  absent  where 
the  larder  is  so  well  filled,  the  Great 
Horned  Owls  nest  there,  as  do  many 
of  their  smaller  cousins;  there  are 
hawks,  magpies,  crows,  and  the  wily 
coyote. 

In  this  wild  place,  hills  and  coulees 
remain  much  as  they  have  always 
been  through  immemoriable  ages. 
When  Hind  explored  the  Qu’Appelle 
Valley  and  camped  nearby  at  the  edge 
of  the  river  flats,  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1858,  the  hidden  coulees  were 
much  as  they  are  today.  Long  before 
his  time,  Cree  and  Assiniboine  buf¬ 
falo  hunters  camped  in  the  wooded 
bottomlands  hereabout,  or  set  up 
their  teepees  on  windy  hilltops  where 
they  could  watch  for  buffalo  on  the 
high  southward  plains,  and  on  the 
grassy  river  flats  below.  The  bones 
of  buffalo  are  there  yet,  showing  in 
washout  in  the  gullies  and  in  the  dry 
beds  of  spring-creeks  in  the  ravines. 
Though  the  hunters  have  long  since 
gone,  stone  teepee  rings  still  mark 
the  sites  of  ancient  camps,  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  wind  eroded  ridges  of 
the  hills  a  flint  scraper  or  arrow  head 
will  be  found,  silent  witness  of  the 
long  ago.  During  the  many  long  years 
the  steep  hills  have  guarded  the 
valleys  well,  and  beast  and  bird, 
flower  and  trees,  have  remained  un¬ 
seen  and  undisturbed  by  man. 

Since  the  Regina  Natural  History 
Society  took  the  place  over  and 
posted  its  boundaries,  wild  life  in 
these  coulees  has  remained  fairly 
secure.  Hunting  is  no  longer  allowed, 
trees  are  not  cut  down,  and  wild 
flowers  grow  unpicked  to  bloom  and 
multiply. 

A  narrow  trail,  passable  to  a  car, 
winds  and  twists  as  it  ascends  through 
dense  woods  of  maple,  elm  and 
poplar,,  to  the  small  secluded  nook 
cleared  for  a  campsite.  This  is  in  a 
deep  ravine,  and  hills  rise  in  sheer 


heights  above.  There  is  about  an 
acre  of  almost  flat  land  at  this  spot 
with  the  dry  bed  of  a  spring-creek 
meandering  across  it,  the  whole  area 
shaded  by  Black  Poplar,  Elm  and 
Aspen  woods.  A  group  of  Regina 
naturalists  cleared  this  area  several 
years  ago,  and  cut  out  the  narrow 
trail  that  leads  back  down  the  coulee 
to  the  valley  road.  We,  at  that  time, 
for  I  was  one  of  them,  by  trenching 
into  the  hillside  and  building  with 
stone,  constructed  a  small  open-air 
fireplace,  with  chimney  and  iron 
cooking  grill,  and  nearby  seats  made 
from  logs.  A  few  of  us  camp  there 
every  year,  and  sometimes  a  picnic  is 
held  in  this  place.  Most  of  the  time 
the  silent  coulees  of  Hidden  Valley 
are  left  to  the  creatures  whose  home 
it  is.  We  are  intruders  in  these 
ravines,  friendly  though  we  are  to  all 
wild  things,  for  this  is  a  place  be¬ 
longing  to  the  wilderness  and  our 
effort  has  been  to  keep  it  so. 

Often  when  I  have  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  fireplace  at  Campsite,  Ground 
Squirrels  have  watched  me  from  the 
top  of  a  nearby  brush  pile,  a  Chip¬ 
munk  chattered  loudly  in  a  tree 
above,  and  Crows  and  Magpies  fly¬ 
ing  low  have  nosily  voiced  their  dis¬ 
approval.  Through  a  gap  in  the  leafy 
dome  above  I  have  seen  a  Redtail 
Hawk  circling  high  in  the  blue  and 
watching  my  intrusion  with  deep 
suspicion. 

Hidden  Valley  is  a  good  place  to 
spend  a  day  in  June  or  July  and  to 
stay  until  the  late  hour  that  darkness 
falls  in  midsummer.  Deer  can  almost 
always  be  seen  there,  Meadow  Larks 
sing  joyfully  on  warm  mornings,  the 
cooing  of  Wood  Pigeons  often  fill  the 
woods  in  the  late  afternoons.  Passing 
through  a  willow  thicket  one  might 
come  upon  a  Bush  Partridge  with 
young,  the  old  bird  flying  almost  into 
your  face  to  draw  attention  away 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Wild  Life  Sanctuaries 

By  A.  C.  BUDD,  SWIFT  CURRENT 


How  regrettable  it  is  to  learn  that 
an  animal,  a  bird,  a  plant  or  other 
form  of  life  has  become  extinct, 
especially  when  its  extinction  is  the 
direct  result  of  man.  A  form  of  life, 
created  for  a  purpose  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  has  been  destroyed,  irretriev¬ 
ably,  never  to  be  found  again  alive. 
Man  is  a  great  destroyer;  he  has  little 
foresight  beyond  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture;  his  vision  is  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  immensity  of  his  love  of  money, 
chattels  and  comforts.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  mankind  is  genuinely 
interested  in  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  heritage 
for  other  than  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  reasons. 

One  of  our  most  valuable  heritages 
is  our  natural  vegetation,  the  result 
of  soil,  climate,  altitude,  exposure 
and  other  factors.  Once  destroyed  it 
cannot  be  replaced,  and  with  its 
destruction  follows  the  certain  des¬ 
truction  of  many  forms  of  life  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  natural  vegeta¬ 
tion  for  existence.  Little  is  being 
done  to  conserve  this  valuable  asset. 
A  somewhat  feeble,  but  well  inten- 
tioned  attempt  has  been  made  to  set 
up  “Research  Areas”  in  our  province, 
but  the  project,  laudable  as  its  origin¬ 
al  intentions  were,  has  been  allowed 
to  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  a 
few,  very  few,  interested  individuals. 
The  original  intention,  that  of  con¬ 
serving  for  posterity  relict  areas  of 
native  grasslands,  is  being  replaced 
by  studies  on  methods  of  increasing 
the  carrying  capacity  of  these  grass¬ 
lands.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very 
commendable  thing  from  a  purely 
economic  viewpoint,  but  it  does  not 
conserve  the  original  vegetation.  Re¬ 
seeding,  introduction  of  new  species, 


furrowing  for  moisture  conservation 
may  be  valuable  in  making  “two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,”  but  it  is  not  conservation  of 
the  Great  Creator’s  handiwork,  it  is 
not  true  conservation,  it  still  results 
in  upsetting  the  balance  of  nature 
and  the  destruction  of  many  forms 
of  life.  It  is  not  suggested  that  these 
worthy  studies  should  not  be  carried 
out,  but  surely,  in  a  country  as  vast 
and  as  rich  as  ours,  a  few  blocks  of  a 
hundred  acres  each  could  be  set  aside 
as  sanctuaries  where  vegetation,  ani¬ 
mals,  birds,  fish  and  insect  life  would 
be  allowed  to  live,  increase  and  multi¬ 
ply  freely  and  without  undue  moles¬ 
tation. 

There  are  a  few  small  sanctuaries, 
but  they  are  very  small,  they  are  not 
adequately  guarded,  they  are  favour¬ 
ite  places  for  picnics  and  holiday 
makers,  and  the  protection  and  con¬ 
servation  of  wild  life  is  definitely  a 
secondary  consideration.  At  Swift 
Current,  for  instance,  a  parcel  of 
land  along  the  creek,  the  basin  for 
the  City’s  water  supply  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  wild  life  preserve  and  park. 
Large  signs  were  erected  stating  that 
the  destruction  and  molestation  of 
wild  life  was  prohibited,  but  these 
signs  were  riddled  with  bullet  holes 
and  eventually  destroyed,  and  no 
protection  is  really  given  to  wild  life. 
Many  such  cases  could  probably  be 
found. 

Posterity  will  justly  blame  this 
generation  for  failure ’to  pass  on  un¬ 
spoiled,  some  of  the  natural  benefits 
we  inherited.  The  great  naturalist 
John  Macoun,  has  recorded  many 
plant  species  from  locations  on  the 
prairies,  substantiated  by  herbarium 
specimens,  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  to 
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find  a  great  many  of  them  in  those 
areas  now.  Museum  specimens  are 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  living  speci¬ 
mens  in  their  native  surroundings. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  the  lead  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Provincial  and  local 
governments,  set  up  definite,  properly 
protected  areas  of  virgin,  unspoilt 
land  representing  the  major  and  more 
important  wild  life  zones.  These 
areas  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
unaffected  seriously  by  the  bordering 
areas  and  their  development,  and 
should  be  adequately  fenced  and  pa¬ 
trolled.  Hunting,  picnics  and  vandal¬ 
ism  of  any  kind  should  be  strictly 
prevented  and  the  preservation  of 
natural  wild  life  and  vegetation  the 
only  object.  They  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  conservation  minded  scientists 
and  nature  students  for  study  pur¬ 
poses,  by  proper  permit,  always  with 
the  proviso  that  the  fundamental 
principles  be  adhered  to,  i.e.  that  of 
preserving  the  natural  fauna  and 
flora  undisturbed  by  outside  influ¬ 
ences.  The  native  predators  should 
be  unmolested  but  artificial  predators 
should  be  kept  out,  man,  dogs,  cats, 
etc.  The  natural  predators  keep  a 
balance  of  nature  and  generally  result 
in  healthier  wild  life.  For  instance, 
if  grazing  animals  become  too  num¬ 
erous  for  the  food  supply,  the  weaker 
and  less  fit  ones  are  further  weakened 
and  become  the  prey  of  their  natural 
enemies.  The  healthier  ones  and 
more  active  individuals  are  left  to 
perpetuate  the  species.  Studies  should 
be  made  and  recorded  for  the  future, 
of  the  species,  the  density  and  eco¬ 
logy  of  the  vegetational  cover,  a 
census  of  faunal  life,  and  such  facts 
as  will  prove  of  value  to  students  of 
wild  life  later  on.  Some  of  these 
areas  could  quite  reasonably  be 
located  in  the  National  and  Provincial 
parks. 

The  present  “Research  Areas”  set 


up  in  Saskatchewan  are  generally 
located  in  Community  Pastures  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  grazing  and 
pasture  studies,  are  very  satisfactory. 
They  are  not  ideal  though  as  nature 
sanctuaries,  as  the  economics  of  the 
Community  Pasture  system  is  to  make 
the  best  possible  u'se,  from  a  financial 
angle,  of  the  vegetation.  Then  again, 
these  pastures  are  open  to  all  and 
sundry,  and  while  the  carrying  of 
firearms  is  officially  forbidden,  the 
bullet  holes  in  vanes  of  windmills  and 
other  evidence  show  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  not  always  enforced.  True 
conservation  areas  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  economic  considerations. 

Editor’s  Note: —  The  foregoing 
article  was  sent  by  Mr.  Budd  to 
the  committee  who  have  prepared 
the  brief  to  be  presented  to  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Life.  So  splendid  were 
the  suggestions  that  we  decided  to 
publish  them  in  their  entirety. 


July  26th,  1775  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  first  United  States  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  first  telephone  call  from 
a  moving  train  was  made  near  Tor¬ 
onto  in  1929. 

^  *  * 

Before  August  15th,  1914,  the  dis¬ 
tance  by  water  from  Boston  to  Seattle 
was  very  great  —  all  the  way  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  United  States, 
South  America  and  then  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  and 
United  States,  but  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  on  this  date  shortened 
the  distance  many  thousands  of  miles 
and  transportation  was  given  a  trem¬ 
endous  impetus. 

$  ^  $ 

Siam,  or  Thailand  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  the  land  of  the  white 
elephant,  a  sacred  creature  whose  up¬ 
keep  is  very  expensive.  When  the 
King  wished  to  ruin  someone  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  make  him  a  gift 
of  a  white  elephant,  and  so  we  have 
the  meaning  of  the  term  “white 
elephant.” 
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Conservation  In  Practice 


LLOYD  T.  CARMICHAEL,  REGINA 


Undisturbed  by  Mr.  Bard's  presence,  Hiawatha  stands  vigilant  as  Madame 
Queen  prepares  the  nest. 


T°,  many  casual  observers  the  word 
“museum”  is  synonymous  with 
stuffed  birds  and  beasts,  with  .cases  of 
mounted  insects,  with  collections  of 
shells,  fossils  and  arrowheads,  with 
old  muskets  and  older  Indian  relics. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  ages,  a  close-up 
study  of  the  dead,  a  panorama  of 
yesteryear.  For  some  museums,  in 
a  certain  sense,  that  may  be  true,  but 
the  Provincial  Museum  at  Regina  is 
different.  Its  beautiful  habitat  scenes 
with  backgrounds  that  only  a  master 
artist  could  paint  add  a  living  and  a 
vital  touch.  The  whole  set-up  is 
different — it  is  different  because  the 
director,  Fred  Bard,  and  those  who 
work  with  him  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  out-of-doors  and  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  all  forms  of  wildlife  that 


bring  profit  and  pleasure  to  each  of 
us. 

Fred  does  not  only  advocate  con¬ 
servation  but  he  practises  what  he 
preaches.  Besides  his  city  home,  he 
has  a  small  farmstead  of  some  four 
acres  in  extent,  bordering  on  Wascana 
Marsh,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Regina.  He  calls 
it  his  field  study  station.  During  most 
summer  evenings  and  on  holidays  he 
is  there,  not  only  looking  after  his 
fruit  shrubs  and  garden — that  is  in¬ 
cidental — but  in  observing  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds  which  visit  there  and 
in  making  plans  for  their  protection. 
The  whole  area  is  a  naturalist’s  para¬ 
dise.  Over  seventy  species  of  birds 
raise  their  young  in  that  vicinity  and 
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at  the  present  time  there  are  thirty 
species  making  their  homes  on  his 
four  acre  station. 

It  was  my  idea  to  write  more  fully 
about  this  birdland  paradise,  but  for 
this  issue,  space  will  not  allow.  I 
hope  to  do  so  for  the  next  issue  after 
visiting  the  area  several  more  times. 
For  the  present  I  wish  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  two  new  visitors — two 
Canada  Geese,  Madame  Queen  and 
Hiawatha.  Did  I  say  two  geese,  I 
should  have  said  seven,  for  on  May 
30,  two  goslings  arrived  followed  on 
Coronation  Day  by  three  more.  What 
an  appropriate  name  their  mother  has! 

It  all  happened  when  on  April  7th, 
Ralph  Stueck,  farmer-naturalist  of 
Abernethy,  presented  Mr.  Bard  with 
a  mated  pair  of  these  birds.  They 
are  now  eight  years  old.  Among  his 
friends,  Mr.  Stueck  is  affectionately 
known  as  Hiawatha  Stueck  and  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  “daddy” 
goose  derived  his  name  from  that 
source. 

Immediately  Mr.  Bard  fenced  off 
a  suitable  area,  as  protection  against 
roving  dogs  and  other  predators,  and 
erected  a  suitable  nest  site  on  the 
bank  of  a  deep  dug-out  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  shore  of  his  property. 
Soon  the  birds  were  at  home,  even 
although  the  weather  turned  very 
cold  and  at  one  time  there  was  two  or 
three  inches  of  ice  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  water.  The  first  egg  was  laid  on 
April  24  and  Queen  settled  down  to 
the  serious  business  of  incubation  on 
May  2.  While  she  was  on  her  nest 
she  lay  flat  with  neck  outstretched  at 
the  slightest  sound  of  approaching 
danger,  while  Hiawatha  would  ad¬ 
vance  gallantly  towards  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  his  bill  opened  to  its  full 
extent,  hissing  loudly  as  it  moved. 
Nothing  must  disturb  that  nest.  These 
two  are  mated  for  life,  and  he  is 
very  determined  that  nothing  shall 


break  that  partnership,  or  mar  the 
happiness  of  that  home. 

Surrounded  by  water  birds  of  many 
species,  all  protected  from  danger, 
this  family  lives  in  a  very  congenial 
environment.  At  times  it  is  a  noisy 
but  always  a  busy  place,  for  here  are 
three  colonies  of  Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds,  displaying  their  brilliant 
colors  and  joining  in  constant  con¬ 
versational  croaking  and  gurgling  of 
harsh  rough  voices.  Nearby  is  a 
colony  of  Common  Terns,  many 
gracefully  circling  about — hovering 
on  beating  wings  one  moment,  and 
the  next  dropping  like  plummets  with 
sparkling  splashes.  Their  shrill  cry 
blends  with  that  of  the  music  of  the 
marshes.  Then  there  are  two  or 
three  colonies  of  Black  Terns,  scores 
of  which  are  incubating  their  eggs  on 
low,  wet  and  seemingly  floating 
masses  of  reeds  and  other  debris. 

There  is  also  a  colony  of  the  Lorjg- 
billed  Marsh  Wren.  Near  the  tops  of 
the  reeds  and  rushes  are  their  num¬ 
erous  ball-like  nests  of  dead  cat-tail 
leaves  and  grass,  only  a  small  number 
of  which  seem  to  be  occupied — the 
rest  a  sham.  From  their  solitary 
reconnaissance  stalks  they  “launch 
themselves  into  the  air  some  10  or  15 
feet  and  gurgle  out  rippling  melodious 
little  songs  as  they  gently  sink  on 
fluttering  wings  to  other  stations.” 

Ducks  of  many  species,  the  Coot, 
the  Sora  and  Virginia  Rail,  Wilson 
Phalarope,  Pied-billed  Grebe  and  the 
Bittern  are  all  there  now,  busy  and 
beautiful  as  they  busy  themselves 
with  their  nesting  operations;  but 
above  all  Mr.  Bard  is  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  colonies  of  birds 
whose  presence  adds  so  much  to  the 
fascination  of  the  marsh. 

Such  is  the  home  of  Madame  Queen 
and  Hiawatha  and  the  five  young 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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The  Vegetation  of  Saskatchewan 

By  August  J.  Breitung 


Two  major  units  of  vegetation  cover  the  Saskatchewan  landscape,  viz: 
(A)  the  forest  formation,  occupying  the  northern  two-thirds  and  (B)  grass¬ 
land,  covering  the  southern  third  of  the  area  (Fig.  1)..  Each  formation  is  the 
product  of  climate  and  controlled  by  it.  The  forest  formation  may  be  subdivided 
into  seven  natural  forest  sections,  based  on  broad  uniformity  of  association, 
which  is  the  result  of  topography,  soil,  bedrock,  and  local  climate.  Following  is 
a  list  of  the  forest  sections  represented,  the  associated  species  are  given  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  (1)  Northern  Transition  Section  (open  forest 
tundra) — black  spruce  (Picea  mariana) ,  tamrack  ( Larix  Iaricina) ,  white 
spruce  (Picea  glauca) ,  jack  pine  ( Pinus  Banksiana )  (2)  Northern  Coniferous 
Section — black  spruce  ( Picea  mariana ),  white  spruce  (Picea  glauca )  tamrack 
(Larix  Iaricina),  jack  pine  (Pinus  Banksiana) ,  aspen  (Populus  tremuloidcs) , 
balsam  poplar  (Populus  balsm_anifera) ,  Alaska  birch  (Betula  resinifera) , 

(3)  Manitoba  Lowlands  Section — black  spruce  (Picea  mariana),  white  spruce 
(Picea  glauca),  tamrack  (Larix  Iaricina),  balsam  poplar  (Populus  balsami¬ 
fera),  paper  birch  (Betula  papyrifera),  (4)  Mixed  Wood  Section — white 
spruce  (Picea  glauca),  aspen  (Populus  tremuloides) ,  balsam  poplar  (Populus 
balsamifera) ,  paper  birch  (Betula  papyrifera) ,  black  spruce  (Picea  mariana) , 
tamrack  (Larix  Iaricina),  jack  pine  (Pinus  Banksiana),  balsam  fir  (Abies 
balsamea),  (5)  Aspen  Grove  Section  (park  belt) — aspen  (Populus  tremu¬ 
loides),  balsam  poplar  (Populus  balsamifera)  with  Manitoba  maple  (Acer 
Negundo,  var.  interius)  and  green  ash  (Fraximus  pennsylvanica,  var.  lanceo- 
lata)  in  river  valleys,  (6)  Aspen-Oak  Section — aspen  (Populus  tremuloides) , 
bur  oak  (Quercus  macrocarpa) ,  green  ash  (Fraxinus  pennsylvanica,  var. 
lanceolata),  Manitoba  maple  (Acer  Negundo,  var.  interius),  American  Elm 
(Ulmus  americana) ,  and  (7)  Foothills  Section — Lodgepole  pine  (Pinus  con- 
torta,  var.  latifolia),  Alberta  white  spruce  (Picea  glauca,  var.  albertiana) , 
and  aspen  (Populus  tremuloides). 

Within  the  grassland  formation,  students  recognize  the  following  seven 
communities:  (1)  Stipa-Bouteloua,  (2)  Boutelous-Stipa,  (3)  Stipa-Agropyron, 

(4)  Agropyron-Muhlenbergia,  (5)  Agropyron-Koeleria,  (6)  Bouteloua-Agro- 
pyron  fasciations,  and  (7)  an  Agropyron  Smithii  consocies.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  grassland  formation  is  given  in  “Ecology  of  the  Mixed 
Prairie  in  Canada”  by  R.  T.  Coupland,  Ecological  Monographs,  20:  271-315, 
1950. 

Certain  plant  species  are  peculiar  to  the  grassland  formation,  others  to 
the  forest.  Aquatic  species  are  usually  distributed  throughout  the  entire  area 
and  do  not  correspond  with  any  plant  formation.  A  number  of  closely  related 
eastern  and  western  species  meet  or  overlap  in  the  area,  for  example:  the 
eastern  Salix  humilis  and  the  western  5.  Scouleriana ;  the  eastern  S.  lucida 
and  the  western  S.  lasiandra.  Other  species  are  circumboreal  in  distribution, 
such  as:  field  horsetail  (Equisetum  arvense) ,  cat-tail  (Typha  latifolia ), 
grassy-leaved  pondweed  (Potomogeton  gramineus) ,  marsh  blue-grass  (Poa 
palustris) ,  hoary  sedge  (Carex  canescens) ,  hooded  ladies’  tresses  (Spiranthes 
Romanzoffiana),  marsh  cinquefoil  (Potentilla  palustris) ,  fireweed  (Epilobium 
angustifolium) ,  red  bearberry  (Arctosta*phyllos  Uva-ursi) ,  yellow  rattle 
(Rhinanthus  Crista-Gallii) ,  butterwort  (Pinguicula  vulgaris),  northern  bed- 
straw  (Galium  b  ore  ale) ,  and  tall  white  fleabane  (Erigeron  acre). 

With  increasing  present  day  knowledge  in  taxonomy  and  phytogeography, 
the  flora  of  Saskatchewan  is  becoming  better  known. 
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Nesting  Project  for  Golden-eye  Ducks 

FRED  BARD,  DIRECTOR,  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM 


GOLDEN-EYE  and  BUFFLE-HEAD  DUCKS,  MADGE  LAKE 

From  a  Provincial  Museum  mural,  painted  by  Mr.  Bard’s  assistant, 
Fred  Lahrman. 


The  Goldeneye  or  Whistler  is  a 
beautiful  duck  although  not  too  well 
known.  To  most  people  it  is  referred 
to  as  the  Wood  Duck  because  of  its 
habit  of  nesting  in  cavities'  in  trees 
about  resorts  bordering  lakes.  Often, 
those  opening  their  cottages  for  the 
first  time  in  the  spring  find  the 
Golden-eye  have  established  a  nest 
in  the  chimney — this  has  occurred  on 
many  occasions. 

Before  the  great  drought  of  the 
thirties  there  was  ample  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  nesting  sites.  The  trees  they 
used — mainly  along  the  Qu’Appelle — ■ 
were  large  elms.  Now,  fifteen*  or 
twenty  years  later,  many  of  these 
trees  have  died  and  fallen  down.  The 
grazing  cattle  in  ^  the  pasture  lands 
bordering  the  lakes  have  prevented 
new  elms  from  starting.  The  under¬ 


brush  is  becoming  quite  cleared  and 
the  lack  of  accommodation  is  causing 
a  congestion  and  a  competition  among 
the  possible  tree  dwellers. 

We  realized  this  condition  some 
time  ago,  and  yet  failed  to  take  any 
necessary  action  until  last  spring.  We 
acquired  a  number  of  nail  kegs,  cut 
a  four  inch  hole  in  each  and  spray- 
painted  them  in  camouflage  colors. 
Numbering  each,  we  placed  ten  of 
them  in  various  locations  along  the 
lakeshore  to  the  west  of  the  area  be¬ 
tween  Silton  and  Gibbs. 

Last  year  a  Sparrow  Hawk  occu¬ 
pied  one;  down  from  a  Golden-eye 
was  found  in  another;  two  were 
occupied  and  eggs  laid  in  them.  Al¬ 
though  we  did  not  keep  a  close  check 
on  these  ourselves,  the  success  of 
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Albert  Swanston,  Provincial  Museum  assistant,  examining  Golden-eye 
duck  eggs  just  removed  from  the  keg,  among  the  elm  branches. 


two  was  reported  to  us.  Our  success 
was  not  too  good  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  our  installing  the  barrels.  The 
Golden-eye  Ducks  establish  them¬ 
selves  very  early  in  the  spring. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  checking 
the  barrels  this  spring,  and  found 
six  of  the  ten  occupied.  In  fact,  two 
females  were  attempting  to  nest  in 
the  same  keg. 

The  accompanying  photographs 
demonstrate  the  success  of  these  small 
conservation  projects.  Each  of  us 
who  appreciates  wildlife  derives  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  assist  Nature  when  the  occasion 
makes  it  necessary  to  lend  some  assis¬ 
tance. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  hundred 
barrels  or  more  could  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  along  suitable  nesting  sites. 
There  was  one  thing  that  prompted  us 
to  do  something  about  it.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  we  found  an  old  elm  in  which 


several  Golden-eyes  were  attempting 
to  nest.  Through  an  opening  in  the 
side  we  were  able  to'  see  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  eggs,  and  on  lifting  them 
out,  found  that  there  were  thirty-two. 
The  forcefulness  of  this  observation 
made  us  realize  the  necessity  of 
doing  something — and  doing  it  quick¬ 
ly. 

Near  several  other  lakes  along  the 
Qu’Appelle,  similar  nesting  kegs 
could  be  placed  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cottages,  but  we  feel  a  sug¬ 
gestion  should  be  made  at  this  time, 
and  that  is  to  label  the  barrel  as  an 
experimental  Golden  eye  Duck  pro¬ 
ject.  This  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  small  notice  asking  the  people 
not  to  interfere  with  the  nesting  birds. 
In  this  way  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
towards  increasing  the  Golden-eye 
Duck  population. 

These  birds  are  birds  of  the  lakes. 
They  are  diving  ducks,  and  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  farmer. 
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The  Bunch-berry 

By  ARCH.  C.  BUDD,  SWIFT  CURRENT,  SASK. 


A  fairly  common  plant  of  the 
forest  floor  of  our  poplar  wood¬ 
lands  is  the  Bunch-berry  or 
Dwarf  Cornel,  the  Squaw-berry 
of  Eastern  Canada.  This  is  a 
low-growing,  woody  based,  per¬ 
ennial  herb  from  3  to  6  inches 
high.  It  bears  an  apparent 
whorl  of  four  to  six  ovate  leaves 
from  one  to  three  inches  long, 
and  one  or  two  pairs  of  small 
bract-like  leaves  lower  down 
the  stem.  Above  the  whorl  of 
leaves,  at  the  head  of  the  stem, 
is  what  appears  to  be  a  white 
petalled  flower  about  an  inch 
across.  This  is  really  a  cluster 
of  tiny  flowers  subtended  by 
four  petal-like,  white  bracts. 
The  tiny  flowers,  when  looked 
at  under  magnification,  have 
the  calyx  tube  densely  covered 
with  tiny ,  white,  glass-like  hairs, 
and  have  four  small  membran¬ 
ous  calyx  lobes,  each  with  a  few 
glass-like  spines.  There  are 
four  flesh-coloured  petals,  from 
one  of  which  protrudes  a  pink¬ 
ish  appendage.  The  fruits  are  a 
cluster  of  bright  red  berries  or 
drupes,  each  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  though 
edible,  they  are  very  insipid  and 
tasteless.  These  fruits  were 
used  as  food  by  the  Indians  and 
are  still  used  by  the  Eskimos. 
A  very  similar  species  is  found 
in  Europe  and  the  berries  were 
used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  a  tonic  to  restore  the 
appetite  and  the  plant  was 
called  the  “Lus-a-chraois”  or 
plant  of  gluttony. 


Linnaeus  named  this  plant  Cornus 
canadensis,  but  two  botantist,  Paul 
Archerson  and  Karl  Graebner  altered 
the  genus  name.  In  the  playful  way 
botanists  have  of  giving  the  larger 
plants  small  names  (like  Quercus  for 
the  might  oaks)  and  long  names  for 
tiny  plants,  they  named  this  plant 
Chamaepericlymenum  canadense .  The 
long  mouthful  means  “low  woodbine,” 


from  the  specific  name  of  the  English 
woodbine  or  Fragrant  honeysuckle. 
The  Bunch-berry  is  closely  related  to 
Red  Osier  Dogwood,  a  shrub  common 
in  bluffs,  and  which  has  pleasing 
reddish  bark  and  white  berries. 

An  artist’s  liberty  has  been  taken 
in  the  sketch  as  it  is  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  a  plant  would  bear  both 
flowers  and  fruit  simultaneously. 
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HIDDEN  VALLEY  SANCTUARY 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

from  her  babies,  the  young  ones 
scattering  out  of  sight  in  the  thick 
bush.  A  glimpse  can  often  be  caught 
of  the  high-jumping  White-tail  Deer, 
sometimes  a  fine  buck  with  horns 
still  in  velvet,  sometimes  a  doe  with 
a  beautiful  little  spotted  fawn,  might 
cross  the  path  ahead  of  you. 

Saskatoon  berries,  in  season,  grow 
in  abundance.  There  are  sweet  wild 
strawberries  besides  the  trails,  and 
raspberries  in  the  thickets  and  as 
darkness  falls  owls  call  whur-who-oo 
and  rabbits  stir  in  the  sheltering  dusk 
of  tangled  chokecherry  thickets. 

On  the  high  hills  in  spring,  tiny 
Mossphlox  and  Townsendia  bloom, 
and  later  come  the  brilliant  wax-like 
flowers  of  the  Prickly  Pear  and 
Purple  Ball  Cactus.  June  brings 
many  thousands  of  Roses,  Wood 
Anemone  and  Shooting  Star.  Western 
Red  Lilies  can  be  found  in  the 
coulees  in  summer,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  come  Bergamot, 
Asters  and  Goldenrod. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  such 
sanctuaries  for  wild  creatures,  for 
trees,  and  for  wild  flowers,  were 
established  in  many  parts  of  our 
province.  Perhaps  in  your  own  dis¬ 
trict  there  is  a  valley,  slough  or 
stretch  of  lakeshore,  that  could  be 
preserved  in  its  natural  state  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  beauties  of  nature. 


CONSERVATION  IN  PRACTISE 

(Continued  from  Page  21  ) 

goslings.  This  fall  the  goslings  will 
be  allowed  to  migrate.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  return  again,  if  even 
for  a  brief  stay. 

This  worthy  project  is  a  striking 
example  of  conservation  in  action. 
The  Canada  Goose  has  sadly  dimin¬ 
ished  in  numbers  over  much  of  its 
common  territory  in  Saskatchewan 
through  expanded  farming  observa¬ 
tions  and  marsh  draining  projects. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  that 
many  others  could  not  start  similar 
conservation  projects.  All  that  is 
required  is  enthusiasm,  a  pair  of 
geese  and  full  co-operation  of  all  who 
live  near  or  visit  the  protected  areas. 


THE  5AW-L0C  B/QD-BOX 

CAN  BE  MADE  rn  SUITABLE  SIZES  FOR 
TREE  SHALLOWS,  BLUEBIRDS^  WRENS 
AND  CHICKADEES- 


A/ail  halves 

iodether. 


isch  op  perch 
crotch  • 
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Plans  To  Join  With  Our  Society 

FRED  ROBINSON,  REGINA 


The  Saskatchewan  Archaeological 
Society,  at  a  recent  meeting,  voted  to 
join  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society,  and  propose  to  operate 
as  a  unit  within  our  Society,  At  a 
later  Executive  meeting  of  the  Natur¬ 
al  History  Society  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  this  arrangement,  subject  to 
final  ratification  at  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

This  adds  to  our  growing  list  of 
members,  one  hundred  or  more  people 
interested  in  Archaeology  who  will 
receive  the  Blue  Jay.  The  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society  will  publish  in  the 
Blue  Jay  material  which,  up  to  now, 
was  published  in  their  bulletin  Spade 
and  Screen. 

The  joining  of  these  two  societies 
should  be  a  step  forward  for  both. 
The  aims  of  the  two  are  similar — 


that  of  conservation,  preservation  of 
prehistoric  and  historic  sites,  record¬ 
ing  of  data  regarding  archaeological 
and  other  finds,  and  spreading  inter¬ 
est  in  Natural  History  generally. 

The  Archaelogical  Society  was 
founded  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  J.  Orchard,  whose  stone-age 
collection  is  now  in  our  Provincial 
Museum.  A  photo  of  part  of  this 
collection  is  shown  here.  Mr.  Orchard 
wrote  two  books  on  Saskatchewan’s 
stone  age  and  was  for  a  time  editor 
of  Spade  and  Screen. 

We  urge  all  those  interested  in 
stone  age  relics  and  studies  to  support 
the  Blue  Jay  and  submit  material  of 
interest  for  publication. 

Send:  your  items  to  the  Blue  Jay 
editor,  at  1077  Garnet  St.,  Regina. 


Financial  Report 

Dr.  George  Ledingham 

We  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  how  your  magazine  is  getting  along 
financially.  If  you  are  like  the  little  girl  whose  reports  showed  all  A’s  you 
won’t  be  interested  in  your  progress.  You  remember  her  remark:  “Isn’t  it 
boring,  Mama.” 

For  those  who  are  interested,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  have 
1283  paid-up  members.  This  is  the  first  time  we’ve  had  over  1000  members. 
We  ordered  1050  copies  in  December  so  as  to  have  extras,  but  we  had  only 
788  members  at  that  time.  (The  Museum  takes  200  copies  for  distribution.) 
We  were  operating  at  a  loss  in  October  1952  as  reported  at  the  annual  meeting. 
It  was  decided  at  that  time  that  although  it  cost  $1.12  to  send  out  four  copies, 
we  would  not  raise  the  price  but  do  our  best  to  get  new  members.  So  you 
see  we  are  delighted  that  the  picture  has  changed. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done.  First  mention  must  go  to  our  president, 
Dr.  Stuart  Houston  who  has  sent  out  hundreds  of  letters  and  buttonholed 
scores  of  his  friends.  As  a  result  of  his  work  the  magazine  is  going  into 
Manitoba  and  Alberta.  We  may  have  to  change  our  name  one  day  to  Prairie 
Natural  History  Society.  Our  second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Jack  Shaver,  has 
sent  in  long  lists  of  members  from  various  points  visited  in  his  travels.  Third 
mention,  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  three,  should  go  to  Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  a 
former  director  of  the  Society.  She  wrote  letters  to  five  papers  and  two 
radio  stations,  and  many  people  learning  that  they  were  not  the  only  ones 
interested  in  nature  and  conservation  joined  the  Society.  Special  thanks 
should  go  to  the  Western  Producer  and  the  Saskatchewan  Farmer  for  en¬ 
couraging  articles.  We  would  like  to  thank  everyone  who  has  helped  by 
getting  new  members,  or  with  the  collection  of  renewal  dues. 

This  collection  of  renewals  is  a  grave  problem.  People  forget  to  send  in 
the  necessary  dollar.  Last  year  we  sent  three  issues  and  when  some  sub¬ 
scribers  still  forgot  we  had  to  drop  107  names  from  our  list.  This  year  we 
did  not  send  magazines  to  those  who  did  not  renew  their  subscriptions  and 
135  names  were  dropped.  We  are  hoping  many  of  these  will  miss  the  Blue  Jay 
and  send  in  a  dollar.  We  still  have  250  copies  of  the  last  issue  and  can 
start  a  subscription  with  this  one  for  the  first  250  new  members.  In  this 
way  they  will  receive  all  1953  numbers. 


Notice  to  Subscribers: 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  its  was  decided  that  members  sending  in  five 
gift  subscriptions  became  patrons  just  as  members  do  who  give  cash  donations 
of  five  dollars.  Please  state  clearly  in  your  letter  whether  or  not  you  are 
sending  gift  subscriptions,  and  if  you  have  been  overlooked  in  the  list  of 
patrons,  please  let  us  know. 


Additional  Patrons  for  1953 


.$5.00 


>•  ••*•••••••••»•* 


5.00 


Ed  Brooman,  Prince  Albert  ... 
Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current 
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